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The above are in brief a few of the reasons why 
German is taught and studied in our schools and col- 
leges, the reason why the study of German has sur- 
vived the war and is again advancing to the position it 
held in pre-war days. Its re-introduction into the 
schools that allowed it to lapse during the war, and the 
growth of the number of students in those institu- 
tions where the classes were small during the period of 
hostilities are proceeding steadily and naturally. This 



process is bound to continue until normal conditions 
are again established, for, after all, we are studying 
German for the same reason the English and French 
are studying it, and for the same reason the Germans 
are studying English and French, because we, like 
all enlightened people, realize that the knowledge of 
the languages and literatures of the great nations of 
the earth possess advantages which we are unable 
and unwilling to forego. 



THE HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 

By L. E. HEINMILLER. Ph.D. 

State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 



IN most of our larger high schools the various de- 
partments are under the direct control of the 
head of department. In others one teacher is often 
designated as "teacher in charge" or head teacher. In 
any school employing any number of teachers who de- 
vote their time to teaching the same subject some sys- 
tem or other is worked out to give to one of them the 
responsibility or directing that department. So we 
find some schools electing a "chairman" who serves as 
head for a year, the office passing around among the 
various teachers of the department from year to year. 
Whatever the plan it is a wise administrative policy to 
centralize the direction and supervision of the depart- 
ment. In the larger high schools it Is imperative as 
the principal is unable to assume direct charge of any 
department. However, this must not be construed to 
mean that the principal relinquishes entirely his control 
over the department, rather it is a dual responsibility. 
A diagram will show clearly the relationship of both 
principal and head of department to any department 
in the school. 
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The three main duties of principal and head of de- 
partment are pedagogic, supervisory and administra- 
tive. A glance at the diagram shows that the head of 
department is responsible largely for the pedagogical, 
mainly for the supervisory and to some extent the ad- 
ministrative policies of his department. The princ' 
pal's responsibility is in inverse proportion; his main 
duty toward the department is administrative, some- 
what supervisory and slightly pedagogical. Thus it is 



that while both exercise the same functions in relation 
to the department, the proportion is different. 

It is not Our purpose to sketch in detail the work of 
the principal. It is sufficient to say that his entire 
energy is devoted toward correlation of all the depart- 
ments of the school in order to develop a harmonious 
enitity. On the other hand, the head of department 
is directly responsible for the work of his department, 
and it is our intention to set forth in detail his duties 
under the three heads indicated. 

On the pedagogic side the head of department is 
first of all responsible for the maintenance of high 
standards of teaching. He must be able to determine 
the weakness of any teacher in his department 
in giving instruction and suggest remedies for 
the improvement of such a teacher. This is para- 
mount. There is considerable of poor teaching in our 
high schools and no department is an exception. But 
the head of department has to do the best with the 
teachers assigned him and his primary duty is to see 
that the teachers work effectively. 

The head of department must also determine the 
content of the course of study. In some states this is 
set by the State Department of Education. In others 
it is left to the discretion of the local school authori- 
ties. In either case there is often a number of options 
allowed and these are the direct concern of the head 
of department. If he has charge of determining the 
course of study, he should see that it correlates with 
life conditions. 

Having determined the content of the course of 
study, the head of department must organize the 
work so that uniform progress is made in all classes 
under his control. To accomplish this he must set 
before his teachers a definite syllabus of the work to 
be covered. It is well if this be rather definite. There 
can well be divisions of the work into terms or even 
months. Uniform progress will assure proper emphasis 
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on all topics equally rather than the too prevalent 
stressing of the teacher's hobby and consequent neglect 
of all else. 

Drills and reviews should be planned to take place 
at frequent intervals. Many schools hold them 
monthly, others quarterly and still others at six-week 
intervals. Whatever plan is deemed advisable should 
be determined and a rigid holding to the plan insisted 
upon. The results and reports of such reviews should 
be filed with the head of department and serve as a 
source of much information regarding the progress of 
the various classes as well as the department as a 
whole. 

The head of department must be an authority in 
teaching methods. If a teacher fails to secure proper 
results from using a certain method, the head of de- 
partment should be able to suggest another. Or should 
the method in use be thought desirable by the head, he 
must be able to give a model lesson for the teacher, 
using that method and pointing out to the teacher pos- 
sibilities of improving her technique in its use. In this 
respect the head of department must be supreme, for 
unless he knows the methods available and is able to 
utilize them he will not be able to secure the most from 
his teachers or department. 

Largely through his power to direct teachers in 
methods is he able to inspire and develop them. But it 
is self-evident that he cannot go far toward such in- 
spiration or development unless he himself is master 
of his field. It also implies that he must have a strong 
professional spirit, a power to lead and be a tower of 
strength in his department. 

The supervisory work of the head of department 
is of great importance. It is here that he comes in 
contact with his teachers and the school directly. It is 
the more intimate relationship work that needs the ut- 
most tact at his command. His duties include the mak- 
ing of teachers, programs and assigning them to classes 
for which they are best fitted ; selecting text -books for 
various classes; arranging to have weak pupils fol- 
lowed up and given individual help ; securing adequate 
supplies and equipment so that his teachers are not 
handicapped and various other duties that we shall 
speak of in detail. 

As the principal must correlate the work of all the 
departments to secure a harmoniously working school, 
so the head of department must secure correlation be- 
tween his department and other departments. This 
can be done by showing the teachers in his department 
how to correlate. Once shown the way it is compara 
tively easy for the algebra teacher, for example, to 
correlate her work with various shop problems. In the 
same way nearly every phase of the work in one de- 



partment can be correlated with the work of some 
other department. Holding combined meetings of two 
departments to discover possible points of correlation 
will go far toward fostering a spirit of cooperation. 

The measuring of results obtained by each teacher 
and the department as a whole is another duty of the 
head of department. In many systems the success or 
failure of a teacher depends on results obtained. Nat- 
urally the head desires his department to rank high 
among the other departments of the school. Recent 
experimentation has shown the usefulness of the 
various standard tests and scales in determin- 
ing the ranking of pupils and classes. Tests are 
available for nearly every branch of high school 
work and there is no reason why they should 
not be used extensively. A report of such tests should 
show ( 1 ) the number of failures, (2) classes that are 
presenting the greatest difficulty and (3) classes that 
offer opportunity for supplementary work. With such 
a report before him the head of department is in a 
position to take such steps as are necessary to secure 
teaching results in his department. 

Departmental conferences will increase the efficiency 
of any department. The progressive head of depart- 
ment will utilize this means to stimulate interest and 
keep the morale of the department high by making it 
the place where each teacher shall have an opportunity 
to contribute to the welfare of the department. 

The third division of the duties of the head of de- 
partment is that of administration. Here the princi- 
pal of the school is supreme and there is seemingly 
but little for the head to do. However, there is some 
necessary administrative work he can do and thus re- 
lieve the principal from the heavy strain of his work. 
For his own department he can make out the program ; 
he can cooperate in conducting assemblies; he can, 
under the direction of the principal, organize fire drills 
and attend to many routine activities. He will be re- 
sponsible for the discipline in his department, sending 
to the principal such cases as are manifestly beyond 
his authority to settle. 

Many schools may be carrying on experiments that 
promise very much. Ordinarily the principal is able 
to visit other schools and while he may be able to bring 
back much of the work being done, yet it is much bet- 
ter if the head of department could conduct special 
investigations of the experiments carried on in other 
schools that have a bearing on his work. At the same 
time the head of department should be in a position 
to carry on in his department experiments that may 
assist in better teaching. 

We spoke before of the advisability of correlation 
bewteen departments. Such correlation often produces 
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conditions needing administrative powers to correct. 
The head of Department should be empowered to 
make such necessary adjustments with the least in- 



terference to the work of the school as a whole. In 
such cases it is likely that the head of department will 
act with the advice and consent of the principal. 



THE HISTORY TEACHER AND HIS WORK 



(SECOND INSTALLMENT) 

By MARY EMILY CLARK 

Cedlton, Md. 



JUDGING from my own experience the topical 
method of study is best. By topical I mean the 
selection of a number of important topics in the 
history of the nation and the elaboration of these by the 
different kinds of reading cited above. 1 I prefer this 
method because the child should make a more intensive 
study of the really live issues in the history of his coun- 
try than is possible with the text alone. I believe 
most emphatically in having a good text as an outline. 
From it the student can get a general view of our his- 
tory, as a whole, and it is undoubtedly valuable to be 
able to look through a subject with clear vision ; but he 
must go more deeply into many topics if he would see 
the real causes of our progress, how we have "come 
to be" what we are, and why he should exert his ut- 
most powers to become an efficient citizen. 

In choosing these topics little attention need be paid 
to wars, except to let pupils have an understanding of 
their causes and results — what their place is in the 
general scheme of things, and their bearing upon prog- 
ress. Though details of battles are fascinating, one 
should not waste the time of the class in this way. 
When I first began teaching, I used Dodge's "Bird's 
Eye View" extensively, having each pupil master at 
least one battle, be able to diagram it and explain the 
movements from the blackboard — sheer waste of time ! 

After the period of exploration and settlement, the 
topics should be divided among : 

1. Industrial and economic questions affecting us all. 

2. Government training for citizenship. 

3. Those foreshadowing the present, for proper 
understanding of the present. 

4. Foreign policy, which determines our world rela- 
tionships. 

5. Local history, state, county, town. 

Emphasis should be placed upon 1 and 3, as they 
include the others. 

Since the school year contains only about thirty-six 
weeks, and since we cannot count on all of these, I 
should say that eighteen topics (five recitations per 
week) studied intensively are enough for one year. 
Without the text, twice as many might be undertaken, 



but the result would be a broken continuity, which 
the use of the text prevents. 

One topic should deal with conditions in Europe 
before the great Columbus — social, religious, politi- 
cal conditions — and their influence upon exploration. 
Another topic, or perhaps topics, should concern the 
state in which the pupil lives. If it be one of the origi- 
nal thirteen, as Maryland is, one topic may be devoted 
to its early history, settlement, colonial period, etc., 
and another to its later history. Other topics should 
treat of the growth of the political system, territorial 
expansion, rise of industries, commercial development, 
and the settlement of the West. A study of "past poli- 
tics" is necesssary to enable the voter to make a sound 
judgment on matters of voting. How can he under- 
stand the situation of today, unless he has learned how 
parties were formed originally, and how they have 
developed in the years since then ? How can he under- 
stand the Constitution unless he know something of its 
actual working? Much might be eliminated that has 
no bearing upon modern conditions, and so time be 
gained for understanding present problems and issues 
through study of events that preceded and led up to 
them — problems such as well-managed cities, good 
roads, efficient schools, honest ballot, capable voters, 
clean local government. 2 

In selecting the books, especially for the required 
reading, the time element, the purpose of the reading, 
and the suitability of the books for the class should all 
be considered. The best plan is to go over the supply 
on hand before the school year begins, noting just 
what can be used for the topics, and making a list for 
future acquisition. Although the greater part of the 
reading should not be for information, the amount re- 
quired should be carefully provided for by procuring 
duplicates, at least one book for every two children; 
and for each topic, where applicable, one of each kind 
of reading, ranging from standard general work to 
local history. The child will make his bibliography for 
each topic; even when all books are not available, he 
can work up the bibliography. 



1 See October number of the High School Journal. 



2 Cf. Education, April, 1914, p. 499. 



